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NARRATIVE. 








From the Buffalo Patriot. 
“THE WEDDING.” 

Charles Chesterfield was the only son of a weal- 
thy merchant of , and no pains were spared 
by his indulgent parents, to render him the most 
accomplished young gentleman in the village. He 
was sent to the most celebrated schools, which the 
country afforded—his head was filled with Latin, 
and his heels with elastic emotion—he jabbered 
French, and quoted Shakspeare—in fine he was 
the beau of his native village—he moved in the first 
circles—he was respected by his gay companions, 
among whom he was a jolly fellow—with the ladies 
he was the pink of perfection—there was nobody 
in the world like Mr. Charles Chesterfield. He 
was first in every social circle—he was the leader 
in every party of pleasure, and his name was first 
upon every ball card.—He was the soul of ‘ good 
society.” 

“ Rose,” said Ellen Manly, as she was sitting in 
the piazza one fine morning in July, just after a 
season of hilarity, ‘‘dont you think Charles makes 
alittle too free with liquor?” ‘* What?” replied 
Miss Wilson, with some warmth, “do you mean to 
insinuate that Charles Chesterfield is intemperate ? 
—I am astonished that you should think of sucha 
thing--who ever saw him under the influence of 
liquor ?—It is true he is sociable and friendly ; and 
always takes enough in company to enliven the so- 
cial feelings—but he is certainly a moderate drink- 
er.” “Intemperance,” rejoined Ellen, “ 1s variously 
defined. For my part I think it dangerous for a 
voung man to sip the social glass at all; and a 
breath tainted with a moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical plague, should be a sufficient warning to any 
young lady, who feels the respect due to her sex, 
and who values her future happiness, to shun his 
society.”—But the conversation not proving very 
agreeable to Miss Rose, was pursued no farther. 

Rose Wilson was the daughter of a professional 
gentleman, who resided in the same village with 
Mr. Chesterfield, and the two families had lived for 
years upon terms of the greatest intimacy and 
frieudship.—Miss Wilson possessed a naturally 
amiable disposition, and to great personal charms, 
and delicacy of features, were added all the embel- 
lishments which a genteel education could bestow. 
She moved in the first circles, and always shone the 
most brilliant of the gay. 

As I have introduced Miss Manly, and shall have 
occasion again to mention her name, my readers 
may wish to know something of her character. She 
was the daughter of respectable, worthy, and pious 
parents, who, being in moderate circumstances with 
a large family, had not the means of supporting her 
at a fashionable school, nor of bestowing upon her 
education that attention which they desired; but 
they early imbued her mind with correct moral and 
religious principles, cultivated a taste for intellec- 
tual pursuits, and strove to give her a disrelish for 
those fascinating amusements which employ so 
much of the time, and occupy so much of the at- 
tention of most young people. She possessed a 
clear and discriminating mind, was an acute obser- 
ver, read much, but reflected more.—What she 
lacked in gpportunities she made up in diligence 
and application ; and although not overstocked with 
school léarning, she possessed an intelligent and 
highly cultivated mind ; so that there were few sub- 
jects upon which she could not converse with per- 
fect ease and freedom. As most of her time was 
occupied in some useful employment, her habits 
Were retired, and she mingled very little with the 





| gay circles around her. Though much of her 
tiusze was spent in cetirement, she was never lonely ; 


bitters the vacant hours of the lady of fashion, whose 
only source of amusement is found abroad, for she 
had a rich fund of enjoyment within herself, and 
her fertile mind could feed upon its own rich re- 
sources. She was modest and unobtrusive in her 
deportment, and her manners were simple, unaffec- 
ted, and artless. Her heart had been early disci- 
plined by the force of truth, and her feelings chas- 
tened by an ardent piety. 

with benevolent affections. 


dignity of conscious virtue. In her lips was the 
“law of kindness ;” and such was the gentleness of 
her disposition, that an atmosphere of purity and 
tenderness seemed to surround her, so that one 
would forget, in the enjoyment of her society, this 
world of sin and misery. 

It may be thought singular, that a person of Ellen 
Manly’s taste and feelings should have formed and 
maintained an intimacy with one so light and gay 
as Miss Wilson; but Rose possessed a disposition 
naturally amiable; and, although proud of her ac- 
complshments, and sometimes fickle and capri- 
cious, yet she was not insensible to the worth of 
Miss Manly. They had grown up together—they 
had associated from childhood—they knew each 
other’s hearts; and it was no difficult matter for 
Ellen, who had never known an unkind feeling, to 
form an attachment ardent and lasting; for the 
kirdly wishes and good feelings of her heart were 
extended to every human being ; and it was the de- 
light of her soul rather to cover their faults, and 
find excuses for their errors, than to deal in indis- 
criminate censure. ‘The remark, therefore, respec- 
ting Charles, was dictated rather by a tender solici- 
tude, in the confidence of friendship, than by a pre- 
disposition to find fault with his character. 

Charles was my college friend. Notwithstanding 
there were many traits in his character which | 
could not approve, yet I felt for him all the ardor 
of a youthful friendship. His talents were of the 
first order; and he possessed a warmth of heart, 
and a noble generosity of soul, which could not 
fail to call forth general admiration. He was fond 
of company ; and his habits, while in college were 
somewhat irregular. The card table occupied many 
of his vacant hours, he loved the social glass, and 
was frequently led into what are called “ juvenile 
indiscretions.” I never saw him, however, so much 
under the influence of liquor as to render him an 
unacceptable guest at any fashionable party.—It 
was customary to enliven the social board with 
sparkling liquid ; and at that day it was thought no 
impropriety for every one to take as much of the 
soul-inspiring beverage as could be carried in the 
brain without crowding reason out; and sometimes 
a little encroachment upon the domicil of that 
haughty monarch was deemed no dishonor. J of- 
ten checked Charles in his wildness, and admon- 
ished him of the danger of meddling with such a 
viper as ardent spirits—told him I had resolved to 
follow the example of Dr. Franklin, and abstain 
wholly from the use of spirituous liquors. But he 
would answer me with a sneer, playfully call me a 
** deacon,” and laugh at the idea that he had not 
strength of mind, and philosophy sufficient, to gov- 
ern himself in the temperate use of ardent spirits, 
or any thing else; and often has he referred me to 
Addison's hypocondriac, who ate, drank, and slept 


by weight, as a counterpart to my theory of “‘ total 
abstinence.” 








she never felt the gloomy despondency which em- | lovely Rose Wilson. 
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Charles was twenty-three years of age, when he 
led to the altar the beautiful, accomplished, and 
Never did J see more joyous 
hearts than on that occasion. The beauty and 
fashion of the whole village were assembled. Never 
were prospects brighter than shone upon this happy 
couple; and never did hope beat higher than it did 
in the bosom of the beautiful Rose, who, in the 
confidenee of her young heart, had cast herself upon 
the man whom of all others she thought most worthy 
of herself. Every heart, (save one,) beat high with 


Her whole soul glowed | ecstacy; joy sat upon each countenance, and all 

She was not what the | seemed to partake with enthusiastic delight of the 
world calls beautiful; but her countenance beamed , festivities of the occasion. But there was one whose 
with intelligence, and she combined with neatness | heart felt no sympathy with the gay throng: Ellen 
of person, and ease and elegance of mauner, the ; Manly sought a retired corner, and a deep gloom 


sat upon her countenance.—She viewed the whole 
scene with melancholy forebodings; and Rose, in 
the midst of her hilarity, would now and then steal 
a glance of hurried anxiety and suppressed uneasi- 
ness towards her disconsolate friend. ‘* Miss Man- 
ly,” said TI, as I seated myself by her side, ‘ you do 
not seem to enjoy the festivities of the occasion— 
may T ask what produces the deep anxiety depicted 
in your countenance? This, surely, is no time to 
be sad.”’ ** Call, sir,” she replied, “ten years hence, 
upon Mr. Charles Chesterfield, and you will learn 
the cause of my uneasiness.” 

I did not then understand her allusion, but the 
expression, the .aanner, and the tone of certainty 
and of deep concern, with which the words were 
uttered, made a lasting impression upon my mind. 
I left my native village soon after, and sought a 
residence in a far distant country. Time rolled on, 
—new objects of attention and the turmoil of busi- 
ness, soon effaced from my mind the impressions 
created by the early associations of my life; but I 
never could forget the earnestness with which this 
sentence was pronounced ; and as the time drew 
near, I grew uneasy, and could ‘not rest till I] had 
visited the home of my youth, and again saluted the 
friends of my childhood. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of a cold day 
in January, when I entered the village of Attle- 
borough, after an absence of ten years. The full 
moon shone with unwonted brightness upon the 
frost polished walls, on either side, presenting the 
appearance of extended sheets of sparkling gems ; 
as I advanced in a well known street, in which, 
however, I could discover few traces of any thing I 
had ever seen before; so rapid is the change of 
every thing visible around us.—Deep and melan- 
choly were the reflections which here crowded upon 
my mind.—I had been absent but ten years, and all 
this change wrought in objects once so familiar— 
and tea years more—alas !—how soon will this last 
great change come over me! At last the elegant 
and stately mansion of the Chesterfields burst upon 
my view—I alighted, and with trembling steps ap- 
proached the door and rung the bell.--A strange coun- 
tenance met my eye, and a strange voice saluted my 
ear—I enquired for Mr. Charles Chesterfield—I was 
directed down a narrow lane, toan extremity of the 
village, and pointed toa rude hovel, as the residence 
of Charles Chesterfield.—My heart sunk within me. 
I,!ingered for a moment, and inquired for the elder 
Chesterfjeld.—‘ Ah,” said he, coldly, “he died 
seven years ago; and the indiscretions of Charles 
preyed so severely upon the spirits of his poor mo- 
ther, that she soon followed her husband to the 
grave. The history of Charles,” continued he “ is 
short: He became intemperate—frequented rude 
company—neglected his business—spent his time 
and money at the gaming table—got deeply involv- 
ed—his fine estate went under the hamme:—and 
he has finally become a confirmed sot, and a miser- 
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able out-cast from: society.” I rode reluctantly, 
and with a heavy keart, down the lane, and ap- 
proached a rude hut, with its broken windows filled 
with rags, while the piercing wiutry blasts creaked 
wildly through the crevices on every side. On en- 
tering, [ beheld an interesting female, in whose 
countenance, pale and wan with grief, I could yet 
discern the lovely features of Rose Wilson. She 
sat shivering over a handful of embers, employed 
with some light needle work, which seemed to be 
the only means in her power of obtaining a subsist- 
ence for herself and four interesting little children, 
who sat half famished by her side. I afterwards 
learned that she had labored long to maintain their 
respectability in society ; that after Charles lost his 
property they had at first taken a respectable house. 
Though stung to the heart by the bitter termination 
of all her earthly hopes, the feelings of wounded pride 
as well as the more exalted motives of duty to her 
tender offspring, had induced her to labor incessant- 
ly, and often through the whole of a long and cheer- 
Jess night, while her husband was not only spend- 
ing the remainder of his scanty pittance, but often 
encroaching upon the slender earnings of his wife’s 
industry. But they were soon driven to humbler 
lodgings; and from a situation of comfort, to one 
of decency, and finally to the wretched abode in 
which I found them. In her countenance I could 
distinctly read hopelessness, mingled with the calm 
resignation of religion; for the bitterness of her 
trials had led her to reflect seriously upon the 
thoughtless gaiety of her early life; and she had 
given up her heart to her Saviour, and found a con- 
solation in looking beyond this false and fading 
world, to that abode where “ the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest;” yet she was 
continually a prey to the most poignant grief, and 
her heart was wrung with sorrows which only wo- 
man can feel.—In this trying hour, the gay com- 
panions of her youth forsook her; but yet she had 
a friend. Ellen Manly, though raised to the first 
rank of respectability, still forsook not the com- 
panion of her childhood—she soothed her afflic- 
tions—wept with her in her trials, exhorted her to 
look beyond this vale of tears for hope and comfort; 
and administered with a bountiful band to her ne- 
cessities; but she could not raise her from this de- 
graded condition so long as a beastly sot was her 
bosom companion. I will cast a veil over the re- 
turn of Charles to his dwelling, at the lonely hour of 
midnight—the picture would be too dark—it would 
make my head dizzy—whoever has seen the wreck 
of all that is great and noble and lovely in man, 
associating in himself all that is despicable in the 
human character,—whoever has listened to the 
horrid laugh of a drunken maniac, and heard the 
bitter curses and vile obscenities that flow from his 
mouth, will be able to form a faint conception of 
the scene that followed. SINcERITAS. 
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ELIJAH’AND THE PROPHETS OF BAAL, 

You have heard that in the days of Ahab, king of 
Israel, who was very wicked, God sent a famine on 
the land of Israel, which lasted three and a half 
years. And at the end of that time the prophet 
Elijah prayed tothe Lord, and the Lord sent a great 
rain on the earth. 

Just before this event, Elijah and Ahab met, and 
the wicked king charged the righteous prophet with 
being the troubler of the nation. This is no new or 
uncommon thing; a like charge, and equally unjust, 
was brought against our Lord and his apostles ; and 
his people to the present day are often looked upon 
as the troublers of society. But those who break the 
laws of God trouble a nation, not those who defend 
them. Elijah having charged the calamities of Is- 
rael on the wickedness and idolatry of the king and 
people, offered to bring the matter to a fair trial; 
and desired that all the prophets of Baal, four hun- 
dred and fifty men, should meet bim, in presence of 
allt the people. He desired that Baal’s prophets 
should be furnished with a bullock and wood; and 
that having prepared it, and laid it on the wood 
without fire, they should call upen Baal to con- 





sume it; and that he in like manner would pre-| 
pare a bullock and call upon Jehovah ; and the god | 
that should answer by fire, should be acknowledged 
as God. 

And Elijah spoke to all the people, ‘ How long 
halt ye between two opinions? If the Lord be God, | 
follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” Dear! 
young reader, how often have you been thus called 
upon to make your choice? Why do you longer 
delay? Is it your true interest to serve God, or to 
serve sin, and satan? Which will make you truly 
happy ; the pleasures of sin, or the joys of religion? 
Which is of most consequence; time or eternity ? 
your soul or your body? earth or heaven? If you 
have not already thought of those things, it is high 
time that you should begin to think; and if you 
have thought of them, you cannot but see what your 
duty is; oh! why then do you hesitate ? 

The trial proceeded—the worshippers of Baal, 
with loud cries and cruel rites, called upon their 
idol deity from morning till night; Elijah, mean- 
while, ridiculed them for their folly, saying, ‘‘ Cry 
aloud; for he is a god: either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth, and must be awakened.” Such are the 
idols of the heathen! ‘To all their entreaties, there 
was neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded. 

Elijah next prayed tothe Lord; and how remark- 
ably did God on this occasion assert his honor and 
confound his enemies. Having repaired the altar 
of the Lord that was broken down, and spread the 
wood and the sacrifice, Elijah directed a vast quan- 
tity of water to be poured over the whole, and then 
atthe time of offering the evening sacrifice, he 
drew near, and said, ‘“‘ Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and of Israel, let it be known this day thatthou art 
God in Israel, and that J am thy servant, and that 
I have done all these things at thy word. Hear 
me, O Lord, hear me, that this people may know 








that thou art the Lord their God, and that thou hast 
turned their hearts back again.” ‘Then the fire of | 
the Lord fell, and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, and licked 
up the water that was in the trench. The people, | 
confounded, fell on their faces, and exclaimed, 
“The Lord, he is the God! the Lord, he is the 
God !” 

Thus did Jehovah magnify his great and holy 
name! He is a God ever present ; he never slum- 
bereth nor sleepeth; he hath done what he pleased 
in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth. [ Youth's Friend. 
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From the S. S. Messenger. 
THE MISERY OF DRUNKENNESS. 
One morning after the children had said their 
lessons, Mrs. Brown said to them, “‘I am going to 
take you with me this morning to walk, and visit a 


poor person.” So they got ready and set off. It 
was a long walk, and at last they came to a large 
house, which they knew to be the poor house, as it 
is called; the place where people are taken care of 
and maintained by others, when they are too old, 
or sick, or helpless, to do any thing for themselves. 
They went in, and were taken to a room, where, on 
a miserable looking bed, lay a man looking deadly 
pale and very wretched. 

Mrs. Brown sat on achair by the bed and began 
to talk tohim. Sue asked him about his health. He 
had, when a little boy, been suffered to do as he 
pleased, so he never went to school and did not 
know how to read; therefore the Bible which is 
such a comfort in sickness and on a dying bed, 
was nothing to him. No one in the house, he said, 
had time to read to him; indeed he did not know 
that they even hada Bible. His wife had been 
obliged to leave him, for he threatened to kill her; 
and her children were starving, and he had brought 
himself into such a state by strong drink, that now 
nothing gave him any comfort, and here he was ly- 
ing a poor miserable wretch, left to die alone. For 





he felt, he said, that he could not live many days. 
But he had no care for his soul—he was stupid 


rt 
a 


through the hardening effect of intemperance, anq 
he was like a vesse] moving slowly and fearfully on 
to the edge of a dark gulf, to dash in, and perish 
forever. 

Mrs. Brown talked to him and prayed for him.— 
On coming away, she said to the children, « ] 
brought you here to let you see the miserable eng 
ofa drunkard. It is for this that vour father and [ 
speak so often of temperance, and are so anxious to 
lead every one to consider the subject. It is to 
save souls from death, and families from poverty and 
shame and vice.” 

As they were going along by asmall low house 
a man came out very slowly. [is face and his per- 
son seemed to be very much swollen, and his lips 
dry and stiff. His hands shook, and he tottered as 
he walked. 

““That poor wretched man,” said Mrs. Brown 
“was once very respectable. He and his wife 
thought they could make more money by keeping a 
tavern, and in a litile time in selling strong liquor to 
others, they learned to drink it themselves :—their 
children grew up drunkards, and awfully wicked: 
—the woman died in despair, burnt up with liquor 
—all their property is gone; it was all sold for rum, 
and he now just keeps himself alive by earning a 
few sixpences as he can. Ue will probably die jn 
a fit, and that soon ; for he still continues to drink 
in a beastly manner.—No one cares for him ; every 
one is disgusted with him.” 

** Has any one talked to him about God and tried 
to make him good?” said Henry. 

**Oh! yes, my dear. Many have done so, but he 
is very hardened, and does not seem now to havea 
thought beyond getting liquor enough to make him 
drunk.” 

‘Mother, I heard some children the other day 
laughing about the Temperance Society, and said 
it was ‘‘ the Cold Water Society.” I think they 
did not know this man or they would not laugh.” 

** Do you, my children,” said Mrs. Brown, “te- 
member never to laugh at sin, nor at any attempt to 
put a stop to it. But feel yourselves bound to help 
forward every good work.” 
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WHO IS THE FOOL? 

*‘ Ah! Thomas, what pleases you so much this 
morning ?” 

“QO! it was to see Baldwin kick that old log, be- 
cause he tumbled over if and hurt himself. See, 
how lame he goes! He has made himself lame, 
trying to punish an old log; don’t you think he isa 
foolish boy?” 

“ Yes, I do think so, he is very foolish ; but per- 
haps not more than his playmate.” 

** Why, uncle P. you don’t think I am so biga 
fool as to kick an old log because I accidentally 
blundered over it and hurt myself!” 

“If I am not mistaken, I saw a little boy about 
your size do worse.” 

“He might have done worse, but not have been 
so foolish.” 

** And he might have been more foolish.” 

“ J, perhaps, did worse last evening, when Bald- 
win hurt me at play; but I mastered him, and hurt 
him more than he did me, for he says his arm is 
lame this morning ; and he could feel, but that old 
log could not.” 

“ Thomas, can you tell me what distinguishes the 
character of the savage from the Christian ?” 

“Yes, the spirit of retaliation and revenge in the 
one, and the spirit of meekness and forgiveness 1 
the other.” 

** And do you think—” 

“ Ah! uncle P., now I see what you art at, and 
I remember well enough what Solomon says, that 
‘anger rests in the bosom of fools,’ and what out 
Saviour says ‘if any body strikes you on one cheek 
turn the other.’ But although I was foolish to ge 
angry, I did not hurt myself in trying to hurt ao an 
feeling log!” 

“ My dear boy, if you have not hurt your body, 
you have brought a stain upon your conscience that 
will cause you many an hour’s keen anguish to.eradi- 
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cate, and which nothing but the blood of Christ 
can wash away. You have done that which the 
savage would disdain to do,—revenging an unin- 
tended injury. You have broken the command of 
your Lord and Saviour ; and what have you gained? 
Did Baldwin’s pain alleviate yours? or is it a satis- 
faction that you have caused the pain and suffering 
of your friend ?” 

“I acknowledge that I have done wrong. I have 
been very wicked. Forgive me, dear uncle, and [ 
will ask my Saviour to forgive me, and enable me 
togovern my temper. And if I ever am weak 
enough to let it rise again, I would rather it should 
be wasted on a senseless object, than cause suffer- 
ing toany creature my heavenly Father has created 
for enjoyment. I will leave it for him, whose right 
itis to chastise, and strive hereafter to profit by 
your kind although severe reproof. Pray God for 
me that he may enable me to govern my wicked 


temper, and live hereafter the life of a Christian.” 
[Children’s Magazine. 
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THE HOUR-GLASS. 

Little Francis wasa very talkative boy. He nev- 
ersaw anew thing without asking a great many 
questions. His mother was very patient and very 
kind; and would always answer his questions, when 
it was proper to do so. Sometimes she would say, 
“You are not old enough to understand that, my 
son; when you are ten years old, you may ask me, 
and J will sell you.” When his mother suid this, 
Francis never teased any more; because he knew 
she always loved to answer him, when he asked 
proper questions. 

The first time Francis saw an hour-glass, he was 
very much amused. He sat and watched the little 
stream of sand run through; and he was impatient 
because it would not run faster. 

“Let me shake it, mamma,” said he, “ it is very 
lazy; it will never get through !” 

“Oh, yes it will, my son,” said his mother. ‘The 
sand moves by little and little; but it moves all the 
time. When you look at the hands of the clock, 
you think they go very slowly; and so they do— 
but they never stop! and that is the reason they 
travel round their twenty-four hours every day. 
While you are at play, the sand is running out grain 
by grain; and the hands of the clock are moving 
second after second; and when night comes, the 
sand in the hour-glass has run through twelve 
times—and the hands of the clock have moved all 
round its great face. This is because they keep at 
work every minute; and cannot stop to think how 
much they have to do, and how long it will take 
them.” 

In the afternoon, his mother wished Francis to 
learn a little hymn; but he said, ‘‘ mother, I can 
never learn it; it is very long—see, there are six 
verses |” 

His mother said, “ if you will study all the time, 
and never stop to ask me how long it will take to 
learn it, you will be able to say it very soon.” 

Francis followed his mother’s advice. He stu- 
died line after line, very busily, and every fifteen 
minutes he said a verse; and in one hour and a 
half, he knew it all perfectly.  [Juv. Miscellany. 
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From the Youth’s Journal. 
DANGER OF BAD COMPANY, 
Charles. Edward—Excuse my calling you in. I 

have heard more of Peter. 
. Edward. And I too, more than I had wished to 

ear. 

Ch. You refer, I suppose, to his flight. 
- I do; but what do you know of the circum- 

ces? 

Ch. Not much—only they say he was likely to be 
found an accomplice with George. His master was 
so wel! persuaded of it, that he was only waiting to 
obtain more disclosures from him, and to secure 
himself, when he gave them the slip. 

Ed. He is gone then? 


Ch. Yes, and without leaving any trace behind ; 
but it is thought he has got on board some vessel for 
the south, and will go to the pirates. 

Ed. Poor Peter! He must have been driven to 
desperation. All this comes of bad company and 
Sabbath breaking. 

Ch. Ivis believed that George Wise has put Pe- 
ter up to this, for fear of being brought out in more 
of his villanies. 

Ed. Very likely. Those who keep bad comps- 
ny have to bear the sins of others, as well as their 
own. 

Ch. How thankful should I be to God, who has 
enabled me to escape the snare. I am persuaded 
now, that it was the intention of George to lead me 
into their plans. I recollect that Peter and he 
used to have conversations between themselves ; 
and I once overheard him ask Peter, if they had not 
best to let me go snacks with them. 

Ed. “ A companion of fools,” it is said, ‘shall 
be destroyed.” And so it turns out; but for the 
love of rambling on the Sabbath, and such com- 
panions as George Wise, Peter Jenkins might have 
done as well as the best of us. Now he is likely 
to be all that is bad—perhaps even a pirate, and 
be hung at the yard arm.—Poor Mrs. Jenkins! 

Ch. Have you seen her ? 

Ed. Yes, she has been atour house, to disclose 
her troubles to my master ; for since he has become 
pious, every one considers him their friend. And 
a sad story it was. 

Ch. I should expect so. 

Ed. \t was enough to make one weep to hear 
her tell how Peter was her principal hope—that 
she brought him up with the greatest care, and was 
expecting to see him become a useful man. 

Ch. But why then did she put him an appren- 
tice to such a man as Mr. Goodless, and suffer him 
to rove with such companions as George ? 

Ed. Ah, that was what she most lamented ; but 
she said her husband ordered the affair in his own 
way. He was not concerned, she said, for the 
things of another world, and so thought of nothing 
but giving Peter a good business. 

Ch. Oh, foolish Mr. Jenkins! 

Ed. True enough. But most people don’t con- 
sider with whom they put their children, if only 
the business is good ; and so it comes to pass, that 
they forget all their good instructions at home, and 
become thoughtless and wild. I do believe, if my 
anxious mother had not prayed hard for me all the 
time my master was neglectful of religion, I should 
have been ruined. 

Ch. Unless God had sent some one to warn you, 
as he did you to me. 

Ed. Well, I acknowledge, that some who live 
with irreligious masters and guardians, are saved 
from the way of transgression. But so it has not 
been with George and Peter. It brought tears from 
my eyes, to hear Mrs. Jenkins relate her trials. 
She says, she shall die of sorrow for her dear Peter. 

Ch. You bring to my mind how it is said that 
king David mourned over his wicked son Absalom. 
I read it last Sabbath till I got it by heart. ‘ And 
the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept: and as he went, 
thus he said, O my son Absalom! my son, my son 
Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O Ab- 
salom, my son, my son!” 

Ed. It is an affecting passage indeed. I never 
felt it so before now. Very likely Mrs. Jenkins 
will have her heart broken of grief; and then Pe- 
ter will have destroyed his mother. 

Ch. Don’t you also think Mr. Goodless will come 
in for some portion of the blame? I sometimes 
think that good and pious tasters, like yours, 
could do almost what they please with their appren- 
tices. 

Ed. Not with all of them. But I know from ex- 
perience, how great an advantage it is to have a 
master who encourages me in all good things; whilst 
I also see how that most young men follow the ex- 
ample of their masters, in their profaneness and ne- 
glecting church. I wonder that all parents do not 


Ch. It seems then that Peter is gone beyond our 
influence. We may never have more opportunities 
to do him good; but there is Tom, who had_ the 
ramble with us, when i was caught stealing fruit in 
the old man’s garden: perhaps something may be 
done for him. 

Ed. A good thought. Let us not be weary in well 
doing. 1 hope you wililook him up immediately. 
C». If God permit 1 will, and warn him by the 
examples of George and Peter. 

Ed. So do. Farewell. 
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NATURAL HESTORY. 


THRE WEASEL AND MOLE, 
These are mentioned as unclean animals, Lev. 
xi, 29, 30. The Weaset is the smallest of a nu- 
merous tribe, and is an active and handsome little 
animal, Exclusive of the tail it is not seven inches 
in length, and its height is not more than two and 
ahalf inches. ‘The colour of the Weasel isa pale 
reddish brown on the back and sides, but white un- 
der the throat and the belly. The eyes are small 
and black, the ears short and roundish, and the nose 
is furnished with whiskers like those of a cat. It 
destroys rats, mice, poultry, pigeons, & rabbits ; and 
it also sucks eggs, by making a small hole at one 
end, through which it licks out the yolk. It seizes 
its prey near the head, but seldom eats it on the spot. 

The Mole is found to live wholly under the earth. 
For the purpose of making its way in such a situa- 
tion it is supplied with a very large, broad fore-foot, 
of great strength, while the hind-foot, though strong, 
is much more like that of other quadrupeds. In 
size it is between a rat and a mouse, with a coat of 
fine, short, glossy black hair; its nose is long and 
pointed, its eyes so small as scarcely to be seen, so 
that it was anciently supposed to be blind. Instead 
of ears, it has only holes. Its neck is short, body 
thick and round, small short tail, legs also very 
short ; as it rests on its belly the feet appear grow- 
ing out of its body. By the strength, breadth, and 
shortness of the fore-feet, which turn outwards, it 
throws back the carth with ease, and digs its way 
with great force and quickness. ), 

Little sight is necessary for a creature which lives 
in darkness; had the eyes been larger and more 
prominent, it would have been constantly exposed 
to injury by the falling earth ; but that inconveni- 
ence is avoided by the eye being very small, and 
closely covered with hair. ‘Thus mercifully has the 
all-wise Creator, fitted the meanest of his creatures, 
for the place they were to fill. 

Isaiah ii. 20, the prophet, predicting the judg- 
ments of God against Israel for their pride and idol- 
atry, declares, that so terrible would be the displays 
of his majesty and justice, as at once to confound 
the idolaters, and cover them with dismay. That 
their alarm should be so great that they should cast 
their idols of silver and gold ‘to the moles and to 
the bats ;” should hide them in some deep place, 
some dismal cavern, where these creatures dwel!, 
and should themselves flee away in haste, and con- 
ceal themselves for their lives, ‘‘in the clefts of 
the rocks, and in the tops of the ragged rocks, for 
fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his majesty, 
when he ariseth to shake terribly the earth.” Thus 
would the Most High God pour contempt on idols 
and idol-worshippers. The idols, however costly 
and splendid they may have been, were tobe cast 
into dark caves and dreadful places, with all abom- 
inable things; and those who worshipped them, ter- 
rified and afraid, would find how totally unable they 
were to help them in their distress. 

There are other idols besides those which wan- 
dering Israel made and worshipped. If you love 
any thing more than God, it is an idol; riches, 
beauty, fashion, splendour, whatever you think most 
of, so that it draws away your heart from God, that 
is an idol, and be assured that the day is fast com- 
ing when you shall find one and all of these to be 
miserable comforters. When God cometh to judge 
the world, if these are your trust, you shall not be 
able to stand; but shall be willing to call on the 
rocks and the mountains to cover you, and hide you 








hesitate to put their children in the way of such 
temptation. 








from the wrath of God and of the Lamb. 
E Youth's Friend. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














EDITORIAL. 











THE HAPPINESS OF DOING GOOD. 

Last week, we considered what children should 
resolve to do in this world, remetnbering that they 
are soon to go out of it never to return. We con- 
cluded they should resolve on three things: to be 
always ready to go; to seek a portion in heaven 
and not in worldly riches aud pleasures; and to do 
good in the world while they stay. On this last 
point we made but a few remarks; and as it is very 
important, we take it up again. 

There are two kinds of people among men; the 
one class live but to enjoy what they consider good 
things; the other live to do good. Aiong the for- 
mer are all those who spend their time in amuse- 
ments and diversions and parade ; all those who in- 
dulge in sensual gratifications; and all those who 
are greedy of money or houses or lands. The 
latter class includes the pious aud benevolent, 
whether high or low, whether rich or poor. Now, 
children, as you pass through the world, you will 
belong to one or the other of these classes ; and 
which shall it be? Yes, every one of you already 
belongs to one or the other class; and each one is 
now living daily to feel and act in a selfish manner, 
or to make others happy. But if you have made 
an improper choice, and joined yourself to the mul- 
titude of the thouglitless and the selfish, still it is 
not too late to return and be numbered with the 
benevolent, the followers of him who “ went about 
doing good.” 

Do you ask, if you are required to deny yourseif 
all the pleasures of life, in order to do good? If 
God formed you to be wretched, that you might 
make others happy? We reply, by no means. God 
created you for enjoyment, as well as usefulness ; 
he keeps you alive, that you may be a blessing a- 
mong your fellow men, and happy yourself. He 
only requires that you be happy in a holy and inno- 
cent manuer, an:l not in the ways of folly and re- 
bellion. He would have you happy in the favour 
and service of your Maker, and not in the pleasures 
of sin; in active and useful duties, and not in “ the 
lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eye, or the pride of 
life.’ And it is not necessary that a person should 
forget his own life and soul, while he endeavors to 
diffuse happiness around him; nor is it true, that 
the pious and benevolent man is a gloomy and 
wretched being. ‘There are two facts on this sub- 
ject, to which we want your special attention; for 
young people are apt to form very strange ideas 
about it. They can hardly imagine, that “ the 
ways of wisdom are pleasantness, and all her paths 
peace.” ‘They are very ready to believe it is 
well with them that rejoice now, and scarcely think 
it is possible they should ever mourn and weep. 

To do away these false impressions, we must tell 
you some serious truths about the gay and thought- 
less, the selfish and the worldly. They seem to 
you, asthey flit by you in pursuit of pleasure and 
gain, to be very happy. But you cannot read their 
thoughts, and see what is in their hearts. But the 
wise man tells us. “‘ In the midst of laughter, the 
heart is sorrowful.” Their pleasures never fill them, 
but they are constantly hungry and thirsty for more 
and more. In pursuing and grasping at their plea- 
sures, they interfere with each other; and then the 
tormenting passions of jealousy, envy, malice, an- 
ger and revenge fill their souls with anguish. They 
are also often disappointed. ‘They cannot get the 
whole world; no one of them can possess all the 
money ; each of the whole multitude cannot be the 
first and highest in honor; none can be always 
drinking the cup of unmingled pleasure. No, far 
from it. Gains and pleasures promise them high 
gratification ; but, in ten thousand cases, they elude 
their eager grasp, and leave them filled with disap- 
pointment and distress. In company, and during 
the active scenes of the day, these persons appear 
full of gladness and joy. But how is it in the hours 
of their solitade? Is their sleep quiet? Are they 
happy in retirement? Is the holy rest of the Sab- 


bath grateful to their feelings? Can they bear to} miseries of life, I abandone:] myself todark despair, 
be alone, and look into-their own hearts, and think ' and resolved to make away with myself—In this 


of death? Ah, they are left without a resource, 
| when the dance of pleasure is done. They are of- 
;ten among the most wretched of the human family, 
when they are compeiled to think, and when con- 
science awakes to reprove them. Many of them 
have confessed, that at such times they could envy 
the dog his happiness who slept quietly at their feet. 
No, the people of the world are not always happy ; 
they have some fleeting hours of pleasure, but the 
days of sorrow and darkness are many. Cast not 
in your lot with them, lest you “ pierce yourselves 
through with many sorrows.” 

But the pious and benevolent are happy. They 
do not seek their own happiness first of all, but 
rather the glory of God and the best interests of 
men; still they are far happier than any of the 
worldly-minded. They often seem unhappy, and 
really are so; for they have many causes of grief. 
In common with others, they suffer pain, sickness, 
the loss of friends, and the various afflictions of 
which the world is fall, They, too, mourn over 
their sins, and “ sigh and cry for the abominations 
‘which are done” around them. They ‘‘ have con- 
| tinual sorrow in their hearts” for their fellow sin- 
i} ners who do not love the Redeemer, and “ rivers of 
waters run down their eyes because men keep not” 
God’s “law.” But they also have joys, and sup- 
ports, and consolations, ‘‘ with which a stranger 
does not intermeddle.” 














MISCELLANY. 








Duplicity Punished.—Last harvest, a wealthy- 
farmer, on the Luss side of Lochlomond, who 
knew that the lease of his poorest neighbor would 
expire on the following Martinmas, went to the 
landlord and stated that his poor neighbor did not 
intend to keep his farm, and, if the landlord was 
disposed to let it, he would willingly become tacks- 
man. The landlord, who imagined that he could 
not have a better tenant, immediately set about the 
preliminary arrangements, and let the applicant his 
neighbor’s farm. When the report of this trans- 
action reached the poor man, he went to the land- 
lord and inquired if it was true he had let the farm 
over his head? The landlord said it was certain- 
ly true, but that he had been credibly informed the 
present tenant did not intend to keep it. ‘‘ Such 
a thought,” said the farmer, ‘never entered my 
head; although I am poor, I have always paid my 
rent cheerfully, and you know I have tio other way 
to provide a living for myself and family.” The 
landlord told him to be comforted, and retired, but 
suon returned, saying, “ It is too true, I have let 
your farm to your wealthy neighbor. However, I 
find that, though he has taken your small farm, he 
has not taken his own, whichis far more valuable. 
I will, therefore, let you his farm, and under such 
circumstances as will give you a chance to exceed 
him in riches as you excel him in candour.” This 
pledge was honorably redeemed by the landlord ; 
and last Martinmas the wealthy farmer actually took 
possession of his poor neighbor’s little farm ; while, 
at the same time, the poor farmer entered to the 
extensive premises of his crest fallen rival, to the 
entire satisfaction of the neighborhood ; thus af- 
fording a sthking example that honesty brings its 
own reward, and duplicity its own punishment. 

—— [Stirling Journal. 

The French Soldier saved from Suicide—In the 
last report of the Bible Society of Nismes in France, 
we find an affectimg anecdote of one of their sub- 
scribers, who was formerly attached to Bonaparte’s 
army. An officer of the Society, struck with his 
modest zeal in support of the cause, ventured to 





ask him whether his attachment to the Society did 
not proceed from a knowledge of the soul-enliven- 
ing contents of the Bible. ‘It isso,” said he; “I 
will inform you how it took place.” And added: 
‘** Under the late Emperor, I was attached to the 
army ; and being taken prisoner and carried to Eng- 
land, I was confined in one of the prison-ships. 
There, huddled together one above the other, and 
deprived of every thing that could tend to sofien the 
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state of mind, an English clergyman visited ys 
and addressed us to the following effect :—« My 
heart bleeds for your losses and privations, nor is it 
in my power to remedy them ; bat I can offer con. 
solation for your immortal souls; and this consola- 
tion is contained in the word of God. Read this 
book, my friends; for I am willing to present every 
one with a copy of the Bible, who is desirous tg 
possess it.’—The tone of kindness with which he 
spoke, and the candor of this pious man, made such 
an impression upon me, that [ burst into tears, | 
gratefully accepted a Bible; a-1 in it I found abup- 
dant consolation, amidst all my miseries and dis. 
tresses. From that moment the Bible is become a 
book precious to my soul; out of it I have gathered 
motives for resignation and courage to bear up in 
adversity ; aud I feel happy in the idea that it may 
prove to others what it has been to me.” 
acidilipin LN. Y. Observer, 

Proper Resentment.—A young gentleman of New 
York, returning home at a certain time, found his {a- 
ther with a gun at the cellar stairs, and was told 
that the family dog exhibited symptoms of hydro- 
phobia. The news was extremely painful to the 
young man, for his attachment to the dog was very 
strong. Poor Tray was soon discovered near a win- 
dow, and a rope being passed around his neck, 
he was dragged out and thrown into the dock, 
where it was supposed he would of course perish, 
A few days afterwards, to his surprise, the young 
gentleman noticed his old friend sitting in a tailor’s 
shop at some distance; in good health, and of sane 
mind. The dog, however, did not recognize the 
acquaintancé, nor would he ever take the least no- 
tice of any one of the family; but maintained, at 
all times, an indignant resetve. 


—_— 

Power of Gentleness.—-Whoever understands 
his own interests, and is pleased with the beautiful 
rather than the deformed, will be careful to cher- 
ish the virtue of gentleness. It requires bet a 
slight knowledge of human nature to convince us, 
that much of our happiness in life must depend up- 
on the cultivation of this virtue.—Gentleness will 
assist its possessor in all his lawful undertakings: 
it will often him successful when nothing else could; . 
it is exceedingly lovely and attractive in its ap- 
pearance; it wins the hearts of all; it is even 
stronger than argument, and often prevails when 
that would be powerless, and ineffectual; it shows 
that a man can put a bridle upon his passions; 
that he is above the ignoble vulgar, whose charac- 
teristic is to storm and rage like the troubled ocean, 
at every little adversity and disappointment that 
crosses their path; it shows that he can soar away 
in the bright atmosphere of good feeling, and live 
a continual sunshine, when all around him are like 
maniacs, the sport of their own passions. 








POETRY. 
CRUELTY TO BRUTES. 
WILLIAM. 
Oh, fie on you, Harry, I’m sorry to see 
So cruel a temper appear ; 
What has the poor horse done to merit such blows? 
For pity’s sake, Harry, forbear. 
HARRY. 
He angered me, William, all over the fields, 
He has led me a wearisome chase ; 
Whene’er I came near him, he’d kick up his heels, 
And set himself off for a race. 
But now I have caught him I’ll have my revenge, 
And take my pay out of his hide ; 
I'll teach him he shall not be streaking away, 
When I take a notion to ride. 
The beasts of the field were all given to us, 

For our comfort, and pleasure, and ease, 
And if they won’t mind us, we have a good right 
To correct them as much as we please. 

WILLIAM. 


Youw’re mistaken, my brother—the beasts of the field 
Were given us only to use; 

We have leave to employ them whenever we will, 
And restrain them—but never abuse. 

Injustice and cruelty, passion and spite, 
The God of all mercy abhors, 

And he surely will judge the bold rebel, who breaks 
His kind and compassionate laws. 

If ever you punish a creature again, 
Unless there is absolute need, 

Remember, that He who fills Heaven and earth 
That moment is viewing the deed! [Mrs. Sproat. 











